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ON BEGINNING AN ESSAY. 





Nothing is harder than to begin an essay. 
Indeed, there are those who will tell you 
that the whole art of essay-writing lies in 
the neat construction of the first half-dozen 
sentences. That perhaps is an extreme view, 
but the dictum is none the worse for a little 
heightened coloring. For it is true that a 
fair beginning may carry off even a weak 
essay ; and the best of essays finds it hard 
to live down a clumsy beginning. For 
better or worse, its fate is settled by its 
opening sentences. You can tell from the 
first puff of your pipe if it will smoke cleanly 
and coolly to the end. So with an essay, 


you know at once whether or no it will 
take your fancy. Nor is the success of 
first sentences less important to the writer 
than to the reader, as all who have essayed 
know well. If those sentences are neatly 
put upon paper, if they run smoothly and 
have caught the writer’s meaning, he will 
pursue his way with that zest which is 
the great secret of essay-writing, 

There are essayists— Mr. Chesterton is 
the most notable example among modern 
writers—who believe in startling their 
readers at the outset with some smashing 
paradox or other extravagance. As it were, 
they hustle him into the essay. But these 
are the methods of the controversialist. 
The true essay-writer is more gentle. He 
tempts his reader forward. He will give 
him something a little whimsical for a start 
to catch his fancy, and so lead him on. If 
he is well advised, he will make his open- 
ing sentences as crisp and simple as may 
be. The essay should be clear and tranquil, 
and flow smoothly for a start; later on, 
when the reader is well upon his voyage, 
it may tumble and riot a little if it will. 

Hazlitt, the prince among essay-writers, 
knew well how to begin an essay. Some 
famous examples of the art may be gathered 
from him. The beginning of “The Indian 
Jugglers” is the best known and most 
quoted, but “On Going a Journey” is that 
which comes nearest perfection : — 

One of the pleasantest things in the world 
is going a journey ; but I like to go by 
myself ; I can enjoy society in a room; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for 


me. I am then never less alone than when 
alone. 


The fields his study, nature was his book. 


I cannot see the wit of walking and talking 
at the same time ; when I am in the country, 
I wish to vegetate like the country. I am 
not for criticizing hedgerows and black 
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cattle. I go out of town in order to forget 
the town and all that is in it. 

Indeed, that is not near perfection. It 
It is clear and simple as could 
be. Of the first dozen sentences, not one 
is two lines in length. Yet they 
smoothly. They tempt the reader forward. 
He could not stop even if he would. They 
pleasantly stimulate him; they set him 
anticipating what is to come. For they lie 
in perfect balance between what might 
offend by being commonplace, or startle by 
being extravagant. An essay which begins 
like that may do what it likes with its 
reader. 

Another essay which opens in the same 
perfect fashion is Stevenson’s “ Walking 
Tours.” It was written very much under 
the influence of Hazlitt, indeed clearly with 
an eye upon this essay of his, “On Going 
a Journey,” from which it quotes. Much of 
it might have, been written by Hazlitt, or 
by a younger and more elfish Hazlitt than 
Hazlitt ever was :— 


is perfect. 


run 


It must not be imagined that a walking 
tour, as some would have us fancy, is mereiv 
a better or worse way of seeing the country. 
There are many ways of seeing landscape 
quite as good; and none more vivid, in spite 
of canting dilettantes, than from a railway 
train. But landscape on a walking tour is 
quite accessory. He who is indeed of the 
brotherhood does not voyage in quest of the 
picturesque, but of certain jolly humors — 
of the hope and spirit with which the tarch 
begins at morning, and the peace and spirit- 
ual repletion of the evening's rest. 


To have read that is to be in a jolly 
humor at once. If there is anything in it 
to which exception can be taken, it is the 
phrase “canting dilettantes.”. There is an 
irritable quality in that which is out of place. 
Setting out upon a walking tour in a jolly 
humor, one should find it impossible to be 
annoyed even with the wicked people who 
do not share one’s opinions. Each of these 
beginnings has this supreme quality, that it 
gives you at once the writer's point of view. 
From the start you and he are on a com- 
plete understanding. There is no need for 
more explanation. If you agree, 
on comfortably together. 
you 


you gr 


may part company. But you can not 


If you disagree, 


accuse him later on of having inveigled you 
into the essay on false pretenses. 

Lamb is above the rules which guide 
lesser men. None could write a complex 
sentence as sweetly and lightly as he. He 
can use parentheses as freely as other men 
There is no one of his essays 
which begins more charmingly than the 
* Praise of Chimney-Sweepers,” yet its first 
sentence runs to a lengthy paragraph of 
itself. It, too, is perfection in its way, but 
a perfection which other essayists may well 
hesitate to attempt. 

One does not, at first thought, turn to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers in search of examples. 
For the works of these portentous essayists 
do not so much begin as have “ intro- 
ductory paragraphs.” Macaulay, for ex- 
ample, is not conspicuously successful in 
the beginning of his essays. He starts more 
than once with the uninteresting statement 
that the book under review has given him 
pleasure. But reading Macaulay is like 
swinging a very heavy pendulum. It is 
dificult until the pendulum is moving by 
its own momentum. There are two, and 
only two, “ openings” in Macaulay’s essays 
worth the quoting : — 


use epithets. 


’ 


The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with 
astonishment similar to that which Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver felt when first he landed in 
Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as the 
oaks in the New Forest, thimbles as large as 
buckets, and wrens of the bulk of turkeys. 
The whole book, and every component part 
of it, is on a gigantic scale. The title is as 
long as an ordinary preface ; the prefatory 
matter would furnish out an ordinary book ; 
and the book contains as much reading as 
an ordinary library. 


In its way that is perfectly written, well 
calculated to tickle the fancy of the reader. 
The other, the beginning of the essay on 
the ill-fated Montgomery, is no less admir- 
able :— 


The wise men of antiquity loved to convey 
instruction under the cover of apologue ; 
and though this practice is generally though: 
childish, we shall make no apology for 
adopting it on the present occasion. <A gen- 
eration which has bought eleven editions of 
a poem by Mr. Robert Montgomery may 
well condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay. 


It is worth noting that Macaulay and 
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Macvey Napier, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, had some discussion upon that 
paragraph. Napier, apparently, would have 
had it omitted, and have plunged straight 
into the fable. Macaulay ruled that this 
would have “had rather too flippant a 
look,” and wisely kept his first sentences as 
they stood. A more successful beginner of 
an essay among the Edinburgh Reviewers 
was Lord Jeffrey. He dashed into his sub- 
jects in a very spirited fashion. His ‘“ This 
will never do!” addressed to Wordsworth, 
has become famous; but it must yield to 
the essay on Byron’s “ Sardanapalus.”’ The 
whole of the opening passage of that essay 
is admirable, and it begins very happily 
thus :— 

It must be a more difficult thing to write a 
good play, or even a good dramatic poem, 
than we had imagined. 

Aiter that no one would hesitate to read 
on. 

Among Thackeray’s lesser sketches there 
are two delightful examples in the light and 
whimsical manner, though Thackeray for 
the most part runs to too great length in 
his opening sentences : — 


It has been said, dear Bob, that I have seen 
the mahogany of manv men, and it is with no 
small feeling of pride and gratitude that I 
am enabled to declare also that I hardly re- 
member in my life to have had a bad dinner. 


So “Great and Little Dinners.” But 
better still is the beginning of that amusing 


little satire —in Thackeray's perfect manner 
of extravagance —‘‘A Brighton Night En- 
tertainment ” : — 


I have always had a taste for the second- 
rate inlife. Second-rate poetry, for instance, 
is an uncommon deal pleasanter to my fancy 
than your great thundering first-rate epic 
poems. 


And from the moderns let us take two : — 


Having spent an hour fn the company of a 
book entitled “ Picture Paragraphs : Things 
Seen in Everyday Life Explained and Illus- 
trated,” J am one of the best informed men 
in England, capable of taking my place with 
distinction at any dinner-table and devilish 
well worth sitting by. For I know if not all, 
very nearly all. 

It might be Lamb; as a matter of fact, 
it is Mr. Lucas. And then one from that 
pleasant essayist, Mr. G. S. Street :— 

It is all very well to denounce superior 
people, but I am inclined to think that in- 
ferior people are, on the whole, a more sert- 
ous inconvenience. 

All these have the pleasant tempting 
quality which the opening of an essay should 
have. Each at once puts the reader on good 
terms with himself and with the writer. 
For the reader will feel certain that the 
writer, having set it down, has paused to 
read it over with an approving chuckle, and 
then has hurried on with added zest. And 
that is the spirit in which essays should be 
both written and read 


The Spectator. E. P. Stephens. 





A STUDY OF THE NOVEL AND THE DRAMA. 


The young writer who is ambitious to pro- 
duce plays will do well to compare a novel 
and a crama based on the same plot. Such 
a study will do more to make clear to him 
the essential differences between the two 
forms, and teach him what to strive for, than 
any other one thing that could be recom- 
mended. The “Lion and the Mouse” is 
one of the plays that offer themselves for 
such research. In the first fifteen pages of 


the novel there are only seven short 
speeches, none of which appear in the play. 
The opening scene of the play does not 
appear in the novel until the 157th page. 
From that point on the two are nearly 
identical, barring one interpolation in the 
novel of about twenty pages and several of 
one to five pages. In this case the play was 
written before the novel. It is very evident 
that the first pages of a novel will be de- 
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voted to giving the stage setting, that the 
eye takes in at a glance in the theatre. But 
there are also scenes, dramatic in themselves, 
that the author adds to the story that do not 
figure in the drama: The necessity of reduc- 
ing the duration, the time limit, of the per- 
formance, shuts them out. Then the shifting 
of scenes must be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, and these dramatic incidents would 
demand a complete change. 

It is well known that when “ Man and 
Superman” was produced, a few years ago, 
a whole act was cut out because it contained 
only conversation which did not “ get any- 
where” from a stage manager's point of 
view, yet which probably meant more to its 
author than the other three acts combined. 
The dramatist is constantly between the 
Scylla of time-limit and the Charybdis of 
scenic restrictions, and must act accordingly. 

Another instance of a novel and a drama 
by the same author is “The Little White 
Bird” and “ Peter Pan.” Almost the first 
notable impression in regard to these is that 
out of the 350 pages of the book, scarcely 
more than 130 form the basis of the play. 
The former is one continuous, magnificent 
character sketch, somewhat after the manner 
of Sterne, however different it may be as to 
thought-content, while the latter is the 
dramatization of a _ story told by this 
character to a little child whom he loved. 
The reason why so much is leit out of the 
stage version is probably because it is too 
subtle for immediate comprehension: one 
can perceive only the more salient features 
of a landscape from a Pullman window. 
Then, too, a drama cannot be built up out 
of lyric emotions. A lover reconciled to the 
loss of his sweetheart is an unheard-of thing 
on the stage. 

Then there is “ Madame Butterfly.” The 
novel and the opera seem nearly equivalent : 
but the play has not nearly the charm of 
either of the other two. The music supplies 
the lyric quality that fills the gaps of action. 
There could scarcely be anything more 
intimately appealing than Geraldine Farrar 
standing at the shoji watching the steamer 
disappear over the horizon, through those 
long minutes when the orchestra is voicing 


her emotions more effectively than any words 
could ever express them. 

To generalize, the drama is like the 
modern advertising poster,—a face, a de- 
tached hand, and a desultory foot made to 
suggest a complete man clothed and in his 
right mind,—but the man so _ represented 
is a type man. The novelist is a portrait 
painter, not of a type, but of a variation, for 
the accurate portrayal of whom a thousand 
and three delicate distinguishing touches are 
necessary, touches for which no play has 
time. The novel may be truer to life, since 
it is not imperative that the chief characters 
should be introduced with certain dramatic 
effects, or that they should be on hand ready 
to bow when the curtain falls; it has a 
greater freedom in all its elements, a more 
elastic form. The sea has a constant motion 
easily followed by the eye. It varies with 
the weather. It has its long, oily swells, 
short choppy waves, lines of foam, and 
majestic billows. These surface indications 
of movement may be taken to _ typify 
dramatic action: that which is easily seen | 
and interpreted by the observer. The same 
ocean has its slow-rising and receding tides, 
its subtle undertow, the stirring of deep-sea 
creatures that do not rise to the surface. 
These the novelist explains for us. But after 
all, both are of the sea, and to parody 
Richard Realf, “twin thoughts, twin spirits 
rise starward, and the essence of both is 
divine.” 

The fact that prose has superseded poetry 
may have an interesting significance. The 
rhythm of prose is more subtle and elusive : 
may it not be more appropriate to the drama 
of to-day, so widely different in its tendency 
from the drama of the earlier period ? The 
modern man does not express his emotion 
in “ohs” and “ahs”; it does not show so 
readily upon the surface; we are often 
tempted to think that it is not there at all. 
Yet it may be that there never was a time 
when feelings, emotions, were keener; the 
cuticle of reserve, suavity of manner, is 
perhaps thicker. 

The drama may be called unified epic ; 
epic to which the principle of unity has been 
applied ; then the novel may be either the 
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epic plus a lyric element, or the drama influ- 
enced by the same spirit. The writer of 
plays must realize that he is denied much of 
the freedom of other writers, is handicapped 
by the personalities of stage managers and 
actors as well as by limitations of stage 
mechanism and the patience of the audience. 
He must say in two words what he might 
better say in ten. He must not philosophize 


to any appreciable extent. He must be, as 
one manager puts it, “full of ginger from 
start to finish.” These are not easy require- 
ments to meet; and a long period of ap- 
prenticeship must be gone through before 
the author can reasonably expect any notice 
from the public or remuneration for his 
work. E. A. Wheeler. 


Lanstnc, Mich. 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XIX. 


An objectionable new word, the use of 
which every writer should discourage, is 
“movies,” as a_ substitute for “ moving 
It has nothing to recommend it 
but its brevity, and that is not a sufficient 
recommendation. 

Don't say “ Providing he will do it, I will 
go.” “Provided” is the proper word. 

The statement, “ He was graduated from 
Harvard University,” is indefinite, since it 
does not show whether the graduation was 
from the college, or the medical school, or 
the law school, or some other of the institu- 
tions that make up the university. Saying 
“He graduated from Harvard” implies that 
the graduation was from Harvard College. 

The sweet girl graduate does not “ gradu- 
ate.” She “is graduated.” It is better not 
to use “graduate,” in speaking of persons, as 
an active verb. 

The old expression, “from his pen,” to 
indicate authorship, never was satisfactory, 
and it is less to be approved now than ever, 
since so much writing nowadays is done with 
the typewriter. “ Stories written by her” is 
much better than “Stories from her pen.” 

“Resides in Philadelphia” is a pompous 
expression for “lives in Philadelphia,” and 
“ residence ” is a pompous word for “ house” 
or “home.” 

Headline writers for sensational news- 
papers seem to have a special fondness for 
the word “babe,” which they use in such 


pictures.” 


headlines as “ Babe Falls Three Stories, Is 
Unhurt.” Poets, duly licensed, have the 
privilege of using “babe,” but “baby” is 
good enough for prose. 

Writers need to distinguish between “im- 
practicable ” and “impractical,” and between 
“practicable” and “practical.” ‘“ Imprac- 
ticable”” means that which cannot be done, 
while “impractical” means not practical. 
“ Practicable ” means possible, feasible, while 
“practical”? means capable of being turned 
to use or account, or useful, in distinction 
from ideal or theoretical, or capable of apply- 
ing knowledge to some useful end. A prac- 
tical man seldom proposes an impracticable 
scheme. 

“ Curious ” is properly used in the sense of 
“inquisitive,” but it is better not to use the 
word in the sense of “remarkable” or 
“strange.” “That’s queer,” or “ That’s 
odd.” is better than “ That’s curious.” 

“ Deprecate” and “depreciate” are by no 
means synonymous. To depreciate means to 
decry, or to lower in value, while to deprecate 
means to express deep regret for, or to dis- 
approve of strongly. 

The phrase, “ widow woman,” should not 
be used. It isas absurd as “widower man.” 

“Loan” should not be used as a verb. 
Say “Lend me ten dollars” rather than 
“Loan me ten dollars” —but it is better 
not to borrow, anyway, unless you abso- 
lutely must. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 


Readers of the magazine 


help, 
ideas that may occur to them. 


contribute to it 
The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 


mutual and to 


any 


who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 
* cal 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than Septem- 
ber, IQII, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of pay- 
ment. Will subscribers kindly this 
matter their immediate attention? 


give 


The 


London 


Swedish according to the 
great readers, 
into Swedish should 
for too small a sum. For a 
popular novel the Swedish translation rights 
ought to bring $75 or $100. Authors should 
stipulate also that their books shall not be 
published in Swedish in this country without 
further remuneration. The Swedish weekly 
papers published in America make a feature 


people, 
Author, are 

rights for 
not be 


and 
translation 


ceded 


of serial fiction, commonly keeping three or 
four novels running at a time, and many 
of these novels are translations of popular 
books by American and English authors. 


ad . me 
Would-be dramatists will no doubt be in- 
terested in a from. Frederick F. 
Schrader, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Theatre Clubs, to the New York 
Times, calling attention to the Federation 
recently organized for the express purpose 


letter 


of affording the untried dramatist an oppor- 
tunity of getting an impartial judgment on 
his play and a production ( without expense 
to him) of any play found worthy of trial. 
The “while disavowing 
intention of undertaking a radical reform of 


organization, any 
the stage, proposes as its mission the con- 


triving of wavs and means to aid in pro- 
ducing plays which appeal to the judgment 
of intelligent people, to afford authors and 
actors enlarged opportunities for coming 
before the public and to bring worthy works 
to the notice of producing managers through 
trial performances instead of manuscripts.” 


In carrying out this policy the Federation is 
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now making ready for its first production 
October 6. A reading committee of nine, 
including such an experienced playwright as 
Sydney Rosenfeld, president of the Federa- 
tion, and the well-known actress, Mary 
Shaw, associated with lay members, some 
of whom are active in literary pursuits, and 
some who have been for years observing 
playgoers, are carefully reading all plays 
submitted to the office of the Federation in 
the Knickerbocker Theatre Building in New 
York. At least two plays have so far been 
read which have a very flattering prospect 
of being selected, and such is the interest of 
managers that at least three producing firms 
have offered the use of a theatre for the 
performance, in return for an option on the 
play selected by the committee. The Fed- 


eration, says Mr. Schrader, is not organized 
It is engaged in a labor of love 
to promote the interests of young writers 
as well as of playgoers, actors, and mana- 


for revenue. 


mers. 


ca 
od * 


Writers who are getting on in years with- 
out having achieved fame and fortune should 
Cervantes did his best work after 
he was sixty, and Goethe’s finest lyrics were 


cheer up. 


written when he was more than seventy. 
W. H. H. 





—_e- 


EFFLAGITATED ENGLISH. 


| Writers seeking new words to express 
their thoughts interested in this 
article, all the strange words of which can be 
found in a new English-German dictionary. ] 


will be 


It is a most deplorable thing how few 
people efflagitate the resources of their own 
tongue. He who habitually employs idon- 
eous words which give his exact meaning is 
regarded as an arreptitious fellow; he ex- 
cites irrision, and instead of enubilating is 
hebetating Thus 
it is that, in place of acuminating language 
the 
words we possess, by disuse, evitating those 
unsuitable to our hearers for fear of rail- 
lery. blatter in baby talk, until, 


accused of intercourse. 


by practice, too often we amit even 


Thus we 


in a chanceful moment, we meet a kindred 
spirit who is. convincible that the jull use 
of a language can be attained only by 
agonism, and that if we habitually amit 
words we are amitting, also, thoughts. True 
it is that thought can only maturate by lan- 
guage, and that in the bleaky days of the 
human race little thinking was done because 
of the claudicant nature of language. It 
was not unt:! some beings of more callidity 
than others perceived the advantages of 
words, and felt the amaritude of lack of ex- 
pression, that the race emerged from the 
days of savagery. Even those who felt no 
droll at words were docible when 
they saw the advantages to be gained from 
them. 
guage was enriched. 

The very mention of the subject is suffi- 
cient to make some people froppish. ‘* Who 
wants more words than enough to ask for 
what he wants ?” 


need to 


After a considerable diuturnity lan- 


one will say, thus reveal- 
ing in no gracilent manner his own igno- 
Argument with such a man would 

His tongue will never be ab- 
stringed, and the more effectuous man would 
find it an acclivitous task to continue 
suading him. 


rance. 


be cass. 


per- 
He might limbeck his brain 
in vain; he would simply be nytelling, and 
his longanimity would be useless. 
tell us that only Shakspere and Bacon, out 
of all living men, employed 20,000 words ; 
this quemes their theory that the two were 
and The ordinary well-edu- 
cated man does not, at the utmost, use more 
than 3,000, while it would be difficult to as- 
sess the words of the rustic, who probably 
employs ultroneously some 400 or 500, ex- 
when he is 


Baconians 


one the same. 


cept temulent, in which 


more may be secerned ! 


case 
His suleated mind, 
rimosed and rugosed, runs ever along the 
lines and cannot be toused into 
thoughts. 
and to scorce this for the nature of a ranti- 
pole would be to unfit him for his peculiar 
work. The very operosity of his thoughts 
opitulates him by doing away with any 
nitency which might be disastrous in his 
operations with slow-moving nature. 

In agrestic districts fewer words are used 


than in towns where the contents bills of 


same new 


His chief power lies in renitence, 
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the evening papers are brangled before every 
one’s eyes, and interest in public events is 
frequently at white heat. The effect is bi- 
farious, because the man in the street reads 
what he does not always understand, and 
therefore sometimes jaculates phrases at his 
fellows which he himself does not com- 
prehend, and these can hardly be reckoned 
in his vocabulary. It is this deceptious ap- 
pearance of a wide vocabulary, collected by 
edacious and furacious "bus drivers, and 
thrown off in raillery, that makes the ob- 
server credit the town man with more words 
than the country man, whereas the country 
man probably understands his ten words 
better than the town man his chiliad! The 
aspect of the question incides upon another : 
It is not always the fluent man who uses the 
most words in the aspect of the question we 
are now considering. One man who has 
read much speaks little, his thinking and 
speaking vocabularies are dirempt and dis- 
sentaneous. His sentences are astrict, and 
he is willing to let any aleger beauish 
creature talk him down by vain repetition. 

The dimication is undeniably unequal, for 
to an onlooker the phrases poured forth by 
the fop are deceptious, being the more 
imposing, however bodged and badly con- 
structed. The parvity of the vocabulary is 
hidden by the procacious manner in which 
he repeats the words he has. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to elute any ambage from 
our minds and distinguish clearly between 
the number of words in use, otherwise the 
subject will be so incrassated as not to admit 
of solution. Language maturates by time, 
tongue is filled with changing 
It is difficult to nuncupate the mis- 
tion of foreign words which have combined 
to form our mellisonant English language, 
but any language which did not show signs 
of growth would be marcid. Like a lubric 
stream which cleanses itself by dropping im- 
purities every hundred yards or so, our lan- 
guage, while. absorbing new words from 
every side, drops the nimiety which are not 
required, and bears on only those which 
really serve to enubilate our meaning ; thus 
it becomes more luculent instead of more 
lutulent with the additions. 


and every 


words. 


It would be an inconceivably macilent lan- 
guage which contained only words from one 
source, and which did not draw supplies 
from any scaturiginous country through 
which it passed. Loobily, indeed, would be 
the sentences framed from such a language ! 
Its meracious character would be small gain 
weighed against the loss of expession in- 
volved. Such a language would be morbose 
from the beginning and soon die. In fact, it 
would be at all times mere mactation of a 
language to refuse words from other lan- 
guages. One channel through which we are 
perstringed to accept new words is that 
opened out by new discoveries demanding 
technical names for things not hitherto 
known. Sometimes known words are arcu- 
ated to a new use, but more often without 
any preallable use new words are constructed 
wholesale. Through the discovery of elec- 
tricity alone hundreds of words have 
crambled in, no remora can stop them ; and 
it is optable that those to whom is indulted 
the making up of these terms may use their 
power wisely. It is difficult to draw any nar- 
rable conclusions from these thoughts, but if 
this short article has been at all suggestive 
by accuminating thought on the subject, we 
shall have continged our object.—G. E. 
Milton, in T. P.’s Weekly. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Riley Allen, who wrote the story, “ The 
Wild Heart,” in Collier’s for August 3, was 
born in Texas, and lived as a child in the 


states of Kentucky and Washington, his 
removing to Washington twenty 
years ago, when Seattle was a frontier town. 
Mr. Allen studied at the University of Wash- 
ington, and later went to the University of 
Chicago, graduating from there at the age of 
twenty. He went to Honolulu, where he 
began newspaper work. After a year in 
Honolulu Mr. Allen returned to the North- 
west, where he was employed on the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer until 1910, when he re- 
turned to Honolulu. He is now the editor 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Mr. Allen 


began magazine work while at the University 


family 
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of Chicago, selling his first story, an Alaskan 
sketch, to McClure’s Magazine. He has 
since written for the magazines only occa- 
sionally. 


Patience Bevier Cole, author of the story, 
“The Window on Morningside,” in the Red 
Book for August, was born in Minnesota 
twenty-nine years ago, grew up in Topeka, 
Kansas, and went to college in Ohio. She 
then taught high-school English and French 
for two years, and six years ago came to 
New York as a bride. Her husband had, 
several years before, been a reporter on the 
New York Sun, which has always been a 
regular training school of writers, and many 
of his friends were writers, or near-writers, 
and seeing what they were selling, she began 
to wonder if she could n’t do as well her- 
self. Then she had never before seen such 
fascinating shops as New York had, and 
she wanted everything she saw, from piano- 
players to aluminum sauce-pans, for use in 


their little flat. So one day she wrote a 


story which she called “ The Journey Home,” 
but she lacked the courage to send it to 


an editor. Then, thinking to surprise her 
husband by appearing as a full-blown writer, 
she concluded to try a _ correspondence 
course in story-writing secretly, but by the 
second lesson she found that the teaching 
was only the fundamentals of rhetoric, such 
as she had taught to her high school 
scholars, so she gave up the course. Three 
years ago this summer she wanted a lot 
of expensive white enamel furniture in the 
flat for the new nursery, so without much 
hope she sent “The Journey Home” to 
Everybody’s Magazine, which accepted it, 
and it was printed in the issue for August, 
1910. Next she wrote ‘The Window on 
Morningside,” but it was rejected so many 
times that she laid it away, and wrote 
nothing for a year or .so. Then one after- 
noon a story occurred to her, and she wrote 
it down, beginning after luncheon and read- 
ing it, finished, to her husband as he sat 
at dessert that night. McClure’s Magazine 
accepted this, but it has not yet been pub- 
lished. The Craftsman has another story 


of hers, and the Smart Set published “ Ivy’s 
Chance.” This brought her to the atten- 
tion of the Red Book, and the editor wrote 
asking to see some of her work. She sent 
him * The Window of Morningside,” and it 
was published in the August number. 


Edith Willis Linn, whose sonnet, 
“ Silence,” was printed in the Century for 
August, is Mrs. S. H. Linn of Rochester, 
N. Y., with a summer home, “ Eden Glen,” 
at Glenora, Seneca Lake, N. Y. She has 
published a volume of verse and several 
smaller collections, and has had _ verses 
printed in the Century,- the Christian 
Register, and the Boston Transcript. Her 
verse, “ Restless Heart, Don’t Worry So,” 
has been set to music and printed widely 
both in this country and in England, and 
has also been translated into French and 
Russian. Mrs. Linn has in contemplation 
a volume of verse which will contain her 
later and best work. 


Florence Selden Peple, whose novelette, 
“Lady Make-Believe,” was published in 
Lippincott’s for August, is the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus Peple, of Belgium, and 
Sarah Arabella Lowndes, of Virginia. Both 
her father and her mother were writers, 
and Miss Peple has among her treasures 
letters from Longfellow and from Holmes 
commending her mother’s poems. Her 
home has always been in Richmond, and 
according to an aunt of hers she first showed 
literary inclinations at the age of four or 
five, when her aunt found her one night 
huddled up alone on the front veranda. 
On being bidden to come in, the young lady 
replied: “I can’t now; I’m composing an 
ode to that beautiful luna moon.” All Miss 
Peple remembers of this is being comfort- 
ably ensconced with her feet dangling in her 
mother’s geraniums. There was a glorious 
round moon floating in the sky, and she had 
a violent aversion to going to bed. When 
she was eleven, finding difficulty in remem- 
bering the wives of Henry VIII., she ar- 
ranged them in rhyme, hoping to make at 
least One point in history easier for future 
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generations, and stood up in the school and 

recited this “Ode to Henry VIII” :— 
First he took Katharine and Annie Boleyn, 
Then he tried Jane, and Annie again. 


Next he chose Katharine Howard — ha, ha! 
And last of all good Katharine Parr. 


She remembers that the teacher smiled. 
Graduating from the high school, Miss 
Peple taught for four or five years, and 
then went abroad, where she traveled and 
studied foreign languages, with a view to 
getting all that she could from French and 
German literature in the original. She has 
had various short stories and articles pub- 
lished, including poems, but only recently 
have editors begun to ask for her work. 


Corinne Rockwell Swain, who had some 
verses, “ A Lay Dietetic,” in the Century for 
August, was born in Rhode Island, but has 
since lived in many other states. She has 
always been fond of trying to write parodies, 
ever since her school days in Milwaukee, 
when a rise in poetics, she says, was always 
attended by a corresponding area of low 
pressure in school averages, and producing 
a gem for the class paper too often meant 
staying after school to make up neglected 
mathematics. Later, she entered the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, with the idea of studying illustra- 
tion. She soon found that she had no 
aptitude for this, but as her brief stay 
corresponded with the student days of a 
lot of interesting folk who are now among 
our best known illustrators and painters, the 
period is rich in interesting memories and 
associations. Circumstances necessitating a 
change to office work, she was for several 
years private secretary to Dr. W. W. Keen, 
and afterward secretary of the Art Depart- 
ment at Drexel Institute. After her-marriage, 
in 1904, to Captain John Wiley Swain, of the 
United States Life Saving Service, her home 
was at Avalon, Cape May Co., N. J., where 
Captain Swain was stationed. During his 
lifetime and with his help, Mrs. Swain had 
unusual opportunities to explore the pictur- 
esque, unspoiled island beaches of this 
locality, and to learn the traditions 





and inside life of the Service, and of 
quaint old “South Jersey.” She has 
had short stories, anecdotes, parodies, 
and jingles published in the Century, St. 
Nicholas, Lippineott’s, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, the Nation, the Smart Set, Sunset, 
Harper's Bazar, the Bellman, Judge, 
Satire, the Editor, Brooklyn Life, the Los 
Angeles Times, the Philadelphia North 
American, and the Springfield Republican. 
Mrs. Swain still spends her summers at her 
Avalon home, but her winters are passed 
in Philadelphia with her mother, Mrs. Mary 
E. Cobb, for many years active in institu- 
tional work and organized charities. 


oe —— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burroughs.— John Burroughs once went 
hunting with his brother Eden, who shot the 
only fox, and was very proud of his achieve- 
ment. One cay as he was boasting about it 
before his brother John, he was interrupted 
by this squelcher: “You have bragged 
about that fox hunt long enough. You shot 
the fox, sold the skin, and got five dollars. 
| wrote a little account of the hunt and got 
seventy-five dollars from the magazine that 
published it.” 


De Morgan. -—— No discerning critic could 
read “Joseph Vance” without saying : 
“ Here we have the work of an author who 
drives his pen ahead largely at haphazard, 
with only a minimum of preconception to 
help him out, and largely deriving his 
pleasure and inspiration from the surprises 
which his characters every little while persist 
in forcing upon him. This is precisely the 
method of the authors of ‘Vanity Fair’ 
and the ‘ Pickwick Papers’; it is a method 
rendered well-nigh obsolete by the require- 
ments of modern craftsmanship; yet it is 
still the method of Mr. De Morgan.” 

‘l asked him,” records E. V. Lucas, one 
of his most indulgent critics, “ what were 
his methods of work, and he replied that 
his only method was to sit before a piece 
of paper with his pen in his hand —in 
summer in Chelsea and in winter in Flor- 
ence —and wait for the words to come. It 
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sounds very simple; about 2,000 words a 
day is his average, and he rejects about as 
much as he keeps. He has a very definite 
general idea before him, but many of the 
details surprise him as much as they surprise 
the reader. In other words, his novels, like 
‘Topsy,’ are not born, but grow.” 

And here is an even franker confession, 
verbatim by Bram Stoker: “I 
make no scenario. Just go on finding, as 
one often does, such inspiration as is neces- 
sary from my pen. I find that the mere 
holding of a pen makes me think. The pen 
even seems to have some consciousness of 
its own. It can certainly begin the work. 
Then I forget all about it, and go whither- 
soever thought or the characters lead me.” 
— Frederic Taber Cooper, in the Bookman. 


reported 


Lincoln. — Joseph C. Lincoln, before he 
became a writer of fiction, served an ap- 
prenticeship as office boy in a_ Boston 
broker’s office. While thus employed he 
first tried his hand at authorship, writing 
verses and funny anecdotes in the evening, 
which he sold to the daily papers and comic 
weeklies. From this he went into regular 
journalism, but found that he could make a 
greater success as a writer of fiction than as 
staff. He now 
spends all his time writing novels and short 
stories, He lives in the winter at Hacken- 
a a New York City, and 


always spends his summers on Cape Cod, 


a member of a newspaper 


near 


either in his native town or in some nearby 
village. — New York Times Review. 

Joe Lincoln does n't come to Cape Cod — 
where he was born—“ searching for ma- 
terial,” nor does he use living persons in 
his tales. 

* You can't do it,” he explains. ‘ People 
aren't so dramatic in actual life as you want 
them to be. Of course, you may hear a 
phrase, or a story—you may talk with a 
person and get an impression and build up 
vour character from those things ; but mak- 
actual would n’t work. Be- 
sides, it would be rather mean.” 

“No, I don’t come to the Cape to study 
I come here be- 


And in the begin- 


ing an person 


people or to get stories. 
cause I like the Cape. 


ning I went to New York for the sake of 
being in personal touch with the editors, the 
men who buy an author's output. I thought 
it better than leaving everything to the mails 
—-and I still think I was right.” 

This successful author talks over his idea 
for a book with his publisher, revises the idea 
perhaps with the publisher’s assistance, and 
then begins to work. The publisher virtually 
accepts the book before a line of it is 
written, and even makes up a “dummy” 
and sends men out on the road to sell a 
book not yet written. 

“And then,” says Joe Lincoln, “ comes 
the period when I get a letter about once 
a week asking how the thing is coming 
along. So every morning I have to shut 
myself up and work from breakfast to 
luncheon, or I should be lost.” 

Some talk of other authors and of the 
dangers that beset a writer who deals with 
what might be called a specialty, moved Mr. 
Lincoln to say :— 

“A man writes what he knows. If he 
tries anything else it must _ fail — show 
hollow. And I find that it is necessary to 
write to your audience — that one must con- 


sider that.a large number of his readers are 
to be women, and he must write things that 
will appeal to the to-day.” — 
Boston Globe. 

Winter. — At the home of William Winter, 
veteran dramatic critic, on Staten Island, 
there is in the course of making a book 
which will, finished, contain 500,000 
words. Already Mr. Winter has 
400,000 words; he knows now, before 
last 100,000 written, that he will 
make a penny of profit out of it. Indeed, 
he will be fortunate if he finishes the work 

Not that the book 
but Mr. Winter, one 
of the old school of writers, who never put 


women of 


when 
written 
the 


are not 


without losing money. 
will be without sale ; 


finger to typewriter, is finding the prepara- 
tion of his manuscript exceedingly expensive 

Every line of his work first comes from 
When a chapter has been com- 
Then the veteran 
Invariably he 
scratches out so many lines and inserts so 
many new ones that the entire chapter has 


his pen. 
pleted it is typewritten. 
writer revises the chapter. 
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to be transcribed over again. Then it is 
ready for the printer. The chapter is set 
in type and galley proofs are sent down to 
Staten Island for final revision. But alas! 
author’s revision means in Winter’s case the 
tearing apart of entire sentences and para- 
graphs. Proof sheets go back to the printer 
with so many corrections, erasures, and in- 
serts as to necessitate rearranging the pages. 
All the expense of such corrections must 
be borne by the author, and in this case it 
has already amounted to so much that what- 
ever profit the book produces will, it is said, 
not more than reimburse for the cost of 
typewriting and proof-sheet corrections. — 
New York Evening Post. 





-> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The New English Copyright Law. — It has 
now been enacted that, while fifty years from 
the author’s death is to be the normal term 
of copyright, any one who likes may reprint 
and republish a book at any time after the 
expiration of half this period, provided that 
he gives due notice and pays a royalty 
calculated at the rate of ten per cent. on 
the price at which he issues it. 

Further, if the owner of a copyright at- 
tempts to “hold up” a book by either re- 
fusing to republish it himself or by refusing 
to allow its republication, his privileges may 
be curtailed even within the first twenty-five 
years. 

In case of joint authorship, copyright is 
to subsist either (1) during the life of the 
author who dies first, plus fifty years, or 
(2) during the life of the author who dies 
last, whichever period is the longer. A work 
of joint authorship is defined as one “ pro- 
duced by the collaboration of two or more 
authors, in which the contribution of one 
author is not distinct from the contribution 
of the other author or authors.” 

Posthumous works are protected for fifty 
years from the date of publication. 

Journalists are especially interested in one 
of the sections determining the ownership of 
copyright. If a writer is “in the employ- 
ment of some other person under a con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship” and pro- 


duces a work in the course of such employ- 
ment, the copyright of it is to belong to the 
employer. 

Thus, an editorial writer or a war corres- 
pondent, engaged at a salary as a regular 
member of a newspaper’s staff, cannot re- 
print his articles in a book without per- 
mission of the newspaper proprietor. An 
occasional contributor, on the other hand, 
does not similarly forfeit his rights to the 
owner of the journal in which his articles 
appear. Lectures —a term defined to include 
addresses, speeches, and sermons — may be 
protected from publication by a conspicuous 
written or printed notice affixed before and 
maintained during the lecture at or about 
the main entrance of the building. — London 
Despatch in Boston Advertiser. 


Interview With a Publisher’s Reader. — Hewitt 
Hanson Howland, of the Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, is a literary editor and adviser. 
He and his assistants render judgment on 
3,000 manuscripts a year — sixty a week, or 
ten a day. Of him it is required to pick 
the winners and reject the failures. Tom 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” was refused 
by a dozen publishers. Washington Irving 
was compelled to print “ The Sketch Book” 
at his own cost. 

“Critics and editors,” Mr. Howland said, 
“blunder to-day just as they have blundered, 
and always will blunder. The decision of 
any man may be made inaccurate by a rest- 
less night or a bad breakfast. A _ prize 
comes to a Reader’s desk. It is his business 
to know it when he sees it. But his eye- 
sight is often bad. ‘ Queed,’ for instance, a 
novel that had a large sale, was sent to a 
certain publisher. The editor may not have 
been normally cheerful the morning the 
manuscript was put into his hands. In his 
judgment, so it is said, the story was too 
long, and, besides, it was poorly typewritten. 

“The second publisher to whom the manu- 
script was submitted also objected to its 
length, and probably to many other things. 
He returned it with suggestions. ‘Change 
it,” he wrote the author, ‘along the lines I 
have indicated, and I shall be glad to con- 
sider it again.’ This second publisher failed 
at that crisis to recognize some of the 
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peculiarities of mankind, at least of author- 
mankind. Now comes the third publisher. 
‘Your story is accepted,’ he wrote. He was 
a shrewd individual. ‘Your story is ac- 
cepted!’ right at the very beginning of a 
letter are the greatest words that can be ad- 
dressed to a writer. ‘But come to my 
office,’ continued the third publisher, ‘and 
let's talk the matter over.’ The author 
promptly called, and, I am told, willingly 
agreed to work his story into better form. 

“It is not true that publishers exaggerate 
the earnings of authors so as to induce re- 
cruits to enter the business. I dare say 
50,000, may be 100,000, complete novels are 
written every year in the United States. 
About 800 of them are printed. The average 
sale of a novel is probably less than 1,500 
copies, the ‘best sellers’ included. If the 
book is sold at $1.50, and if the author is 
given a royalty of ten per cent., a little 
arithmetic will show that the average pay 
of the writer is only $225 a novel. And yet 
the offerings keep up and the authors seem 
in no wise deterred.” — James B. Morrow, in 
the Boston Globe. 

David Graham Phillips’ Royalties. — David 
Graham Phillips, the novelist, who was shot 
to death January 23, 1911, by Fitzhugh C. 
Goldsborough, an insane socialist, left an 
estate valued at $46,183, according to the 
transfer tax appraiser’s report. Most of this 
estate consisted of royalty rights in the 
author’s numerous novels and short stories. 

At the time of his death Mr. Phillips had 
only $298 in bank and his wearing apparel, 
estimated at $96, the rest of the estate now 
credited to him coming in the form of 
royalties from January, 1911, the time of his 
death, to June, 1912. 

When Mr. Phillips died there was ready 
for the press his last work, “The Grain of 
Dust.” This posthumous publication, the 
transfer tax appraisal shows, was _ his 
greatest success, from a financial point of 
view, the royalties thus far collected on it 
amounting to $12,544. The next largest 
royalty was derived from the sale to the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine of the serial rights 
of “The Price She Paid,” which has netted 


the estate of Mr. Phillips $7,000: Then, in 
the order of the amount of royalty collected 
on each, were “The Conflict,’ $5,583 ; 
“George Helm,’ $5,000; “The Hungry 
Heart,” $4,509; “Joshua Craig,” $1,677 ; 
“Husband’s Story,” $1,677; “The Second 
Generation,” $1,522; “ White Magic,” $169, 
and “ Old Wives for New,” $69.90. 

The royalties from “ Worth of a Woman” 
and “ Light Fingered Gentry” illustrate the 
varying success of a popular novelist, the 
amounts being $19.50 and $13.62, respectively. 

The largest amount received for a short 
story written by Mr. Phillips was $2,250, for 
“De Garmo’s Wife.” The next largest was 
“Red Roses and White,” which brought 
$2,050. “The Little Joker” sold for $750; 
“Restless Husbands ” for $760, and “ Hawk- 
Errant” for $675. All of the articles and 
short stories listed in the report were sold 
aiter the death of Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips left five unpublished manu- 
scripts. No valuation was placed on three 
of these, because nothing has yet been 
realized on them, while two others — 
“Ceres” and “The Sneak” —were valued 
at $1,000 and $300, respectively. The report 
of the transfer tax appraiser shows that im- 
mediately after the death of the novelist the 
demand for his work largely increased. 

Testimony taken before the appraiser indi- 
cated how quickly the demand for a popular 
novel ceases. George S. Emory, of the 
publishing firm of D. Appleton, testified that 
in the first six months that “ Light Fingered 
Gentry” was on the stands the royalties 
amounted to $2,125 and then dropped in the 
next six months to $11.25. The larger 
amount does not appear in the appraisal, as 
it was paid to Mr. Phillips before his death. 

This same tendency was shown to exist 
with regard to other stories by the dead 
author. In fact, Mr. Emory said it applied 
to about half of his novels. The publishers 
said that they were unable to fix any definite 
amount as the fair market value of the 
royalties because of the uncertainty of future 
sales. 

Since Mr. Phillips’ death two of his novels 
have been dramatized and produced on the 
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stage — “" The Grain of Dust” and “ White 
Magic.” The former proved unsuccessful in 
New York, but met with moderate though 
diminishing elsewhere and was 
finally withdrawn. The estate received 
$1,500 from it. “ White Magic” was severely 
criticised by the newspapers and was with- 
drawn after it had proved a complete failure 
and realized nothing for the estate. 

Variations of “Said.” — In trying to avoid 
the monotony of the constant repetition of 
“said,” George Randolph Chester has ac- 
quired a habit of style which is anything but 
pleasing. It is illustrated in these excerpts 
made by Franklin P. Adams from Mr. 
Chester's “ Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford,” in 
the September Cosmopolitan : — 

“ Don’t stretch,” warned Violet. 

“A rotten disposition,” charged Walling- 
ford. 

“Tt identifies me,” she worried. 

“Why worry ?” counseled Wallingford. 

“Not here,” refused Violet. 

“1 will stick around,” he proposed. 

“Why ... ,” he protested. 

“You lose,” he laughed. 

“She did,” he admitted. 

* All right,” she ordered. 

“No one shall,” promised Blackie. 

* Terrible,” commiserated Blackie. 

“ You're lucky,” condoled Blackie. 

“T’m glad,” announced Billy. 

“T believe you,” she snapped. 

“We're willing,” implored W. 

“ All right,” consented B. 

“He can... ,” decided B. 

“These amateurs,” complained B. 

“A good old hearse,” laughed W. 

7” . a lobster squad,” he admired. 
. this car,” he considered. 
. with other things,” supplemented W. 
“I don’t know,” puzzled Mr. Brack. 

. expensive hotel,” worried Paul. 

“ Hardly,” speculated Brack. 
“Don’t worry!” exulted Billy. 
“ That’s all right,” W. soothed. 
“You didn’t,” she charged. 
“ Never,” scorned Violet. 
.. . friends,” suggested Fannie 
“It isn’t human,” objected Violet. 
“Couldn't... he stated. 


success 


a 


at any price,” 
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“You don't drink enough,” chided Blackie. 
“ All right,” agreed Violet. 

*“ All yours,” she assured. 

“1 don’t forget,” she amended. 

* Oh, yes,” she remembered. 

“TIT never could see,” she commented. 

“ Kidding me,” she returned. 

“A living testimonial,” boasted Blackie. 
“Worse!” confessed the ex-contributor. 
“ Hardly,” denied Brack. 

“| might,” responded Billy. 
“Well... .” mused Wallingford. 

“ That won't suit,” she insisted. 
“We're up against it,” grinned B. 
“Shut up!" growled W. 

“T know,” chuckled W. 

‘When [| was young,” regretted Brack. 
“Some joy-wagon!” approved Billy. 
“In quantities,” judged Brack. 

“TI don’t know,” argued Brack. 
“Well... ,” she demanded. 

‘It’s safe,” bragged Brack. 

* Shock me,” invited W. 

“Great!” applauded Brack. 

“Well, yes,” hesitated Billy. 

* Don’t tell me,” warned B. 

“It was rented!” exploded B. 

“ Red,” giggled both. 


Mark Twain and General Grant’s Book.— 
The part played by Mark Twain in the pub- 
lication of General Grant’s Memoirs is re- 
lated by Albert Bigelow Paine in the current 
Harper's. In 1881, when Clemens first urged 
him to write up his experiences, Grant would 
not consider it ; but changed his mind three 
years later, owing largely to a financial dis- 
aster which he had just suffered. He was 
about to sign a contract for the book when 
Mark Twain interfered : — 

General, the terms proposed in this con- 
tract indicate that the publishers expect to 
sell five, possibly ten, thousand copies. A 
book from your hand, telling the story of 
your life and battles, should sell not less 
than a quarter of a million, perhaps twice 
that sum. It should be sold only by sub- 
scription, and you are entitled to double the 
royalty here proposed. I do not believe it 
is to your interest to conclude this contract 
without careful thought and investigation. 


Mark Twain's shrewdness is attested by 
the number of copies of the book which 
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later were actually sold —more than three 
hundred thousand sets of two volumes each. 
He suggested that the book be put into the 
hands of his own publishers, and made 
General Grant an offer forthwith :— 


If you will place your book with my firm 
—and I feel that I have at least an equal 
right in the consideration —I will pay you 
twenty per cent. of the list price, or, if you 
prefer, I will give you seventy per cent. of 
the net returns, and I will pay all office ex- 
penses out of my thirty per cent. 


He went on :— 


General, I have my check-book with me. 


1 will draw you a check now for twenty-_ 


five thousand dollars for the first volume of 
your memoirs, and will add a like amount 
for each volume you may write as an ad- 
vance royalty payment, and your royalties 
will continue right along when this amount 
has been reached. 


So the contract was awarded to Webster 
& Company. 

Grant worked on the book stoically, while 
he battled with the disease which he knew 
would soon carry him off : — 


Sometimes he dictated as many as ten 
thousand words at a sitting. It was reported 
at the time, and it has been stated since, 
that Grant did not write the Memoirs him- 
self, but only made notes which were ex- 
panded by others. But this is not true. 
General Grant wrote or dictated every word 
of the story himself, then had the manuscript 
read aloud to him, and made his own re- 
visions. He wrote against time, for he knew 
that the disease from which he suffered was 
fatal. Fortunately, the lease of life granted 
him was longer than he had hoped for, 
though the last chapters were written when 
he could no longer speak, and when weak- 
ness and suffering made the labor a heavy 
one indeed: but he never flinched or 
faltered, never at any time suggested that 
the work be finished by another hand. 


In the end between four hundred and 
twenty and four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was paid to Mrs. Grant. “ The first 
check of two hundred thousand dollars, 
drawn February 27, 1886, remains the largest 
single royalty check in history.” — New York 
Evening Post. 

Uplifting Fiction. —A sound piece of litera- 
ture may, and often does, afford the grati- 
fication proper to a work of art, while at the 





same time it teaches us about life, enlarges us 
mentally, and spiritually uplifts us. Indeed, 
it is a test of real literature —in contrast 
with the spurious and second-class kind — 
that it performs this double service, doing 
us good, even as it makes us happy. The 
greatest novelist who has ever lived, Balzac, 
remarks in the preface to one of his most 
wonderful books, “ Pére Goriot,” that the 
writer of fiction should depict the world not 
only as it is but “a possibly better world.” 
That is the proper ideal for all artists. — 
Richard Burton, in The Bellman. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered. from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Mark Twain. Some chapters of an extraordinary 
life. Eleventh paper. lIilustrated. Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Harper's Magazine ( 38c.) for September. 

TRANSLATIONS OF SHAKSPERE AND OtHers. Arthur 
Bennington. North American Review (53¢.) for 
September. 

A Nationat Contrisution (William Dean Howells 
and his work). Edith Wyatt. North American Review 
(53¢.) for September. 

Letters or Georce Merepitx — Il. 
(2c. ) for September. 

Our Factte Mastery or EncGuisn. F. B. R. 
Hellems. Forum for September. 

Pierre Loti. Benjamin de Casseres. 
September. 

Anprew Lanc ann His Work. 
Jeanne Robert Foster. 
( 2c.) for September. 

Wittiam Lioyp Garrison. 
Illustrated. John Jay Chapman. 
Magazine (18c.) for September. 

THe Hearst MaGazine Poticy. Illustrated. 
Hiram Kelly Moderwell. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(18c.) for 

THE 
with 
Court (13¢.) for 

René Bazin. Joseph L. O’Brien. 
( 2c.) for September. 

How to Write A SHorT Story. 
Warren. 


Scribner's 


Forum for 


With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews 


IIl.— The Figure. 
wentieth Century 


September. 

Lire or GoetHe. Conclusion. 
frontispiece portrait. Dr. Paul 
August. 


Illustrated, 
Carus. Open 


Catholic World 


Maude Radford 
Woman's World for September. 
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Joun D. WeLLs, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
August. 

THe PRINCE 


Poet-epiTtor. With portrait. 
National Magazine (18 c.) for 


or Srory TELiers. 
methods of E. 
Illustrated. Horace Hazzard. 
(18¢c.) for August. 

Anprew Lano: LittréraTevr. 


A glimpse of 
Phillips Oppenheim. 
National Magazine 


the life and 


Outlook (8c. ) for 
August 3. 

THe Otp- FasHionep VIEW oF 
Burton. Bellman (13¢.) for August 17. 

Dr. Horace Howarp Furness. With portrait. 
Bellman (13¢.) for August 24. 

Hannan Apams. Oscar Fay 
(9c.) for August 29. 


Art. Richard 


Adams. Christian 


Register 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Olive Schreiner is lying very ill at 
her home in South Africa. 

The two names mentioned for the Nobel 
literary prize of this year are Henri Bergson 
and Gerhard Hauptmann. 

The gift by James Whitcomb Riley of 
$50,000 in cash to his nephew and private 
secretary, Edmund H. Eitel, and his recent 
gift of property valued at $70,000 to the city 
of Indianapolis for public library, have 
Riley’s royalties. 
Intimate friends say that his poetical works 
alone have brought him $250,000. 


a 
called attention to Mr. 


André Lafon, to whom the French 
Academy recently awarded its new prize of 
10,000 francs for his story, entitled “ L’Eleve 
Gilles,” is only twenty-five years of age, is 
an usher in a school, and this is only his 
second book. 

Geoffrey Robinson, who has succeeded G. 
E. Buckle as editor of the London Times, 
is thirty-seven years old. Mr. Buckle, who 
became the editor of the Times at the age 
of twenty-nine, has occupied the position for 
28% years, longer than any of his pre- 
decessors except Delane, Delane was ap- 
pointed to the post when he was twenty- 
three years old, and broke down when he 
was sixty. 

The Four Seas Company of Boston, 
hitherto publishers of magazines and pam- 
phlets, will enter the field of book publishing 
this autumn, with twenty volumes on its 
list. 


A biographical sketch of Maurice Hewlett, 
with an appreciation of his work, has been 
issued in pamphlet form by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


“The Plot of the Short Story,” by Henry 
Albert Phillips, formerly associate editor of 
the Metropolitan Magazine, “an exhaustive 
study, both synthetical and analytical,+ with 
copious examples, making the work a prac- 
tical treatise,” is published by the Stanhope- 
Dodge Publishing Company of New York. 

The American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, has issued “The, A. L. A. Catalog, 
1904-1911.” It contains 3,000 titles, compiled 
for a popular library, with notes and 
indexes, edited by Elva L. Bascom. 


The Readers’ Magazine ( Philadelphia ) is 
a new magazine supplement for Sunday 
papers. 

The New York Observer has been merged 
in the Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
York). 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Every Woman's Magazine ( New 
York). It is said that $150,000 has been 
invested in the business since it was started. 
Liabilities are $35,009, and assets consist of 
a subscription list estimated to be worth 
$10,000, and some other assets, probably 
worth $1,000. The magazine was started in 
November, 1909. 

The 
editor, 


Edinburgh Review, under its new 
breaks a_ traditional practice by 
giving the names of the writers of various 
articles, thus following in the wake of the 
Quarterly. 

Justin McCarthy, historian, novelist, and 
politician, left an estate of $2,300. His 
daughter and amanuensis has been granted 
a pension of $350 a year from the Civil List. 

Isaac N. Ford died in London August 7, 
aged sixty-four. 

Jules Massenet died in Paris August 13, 
aged seventy years. ; 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness died in 
Philadelphia August 14, aged seventy-eight. 


John Mack died in New York August 20, 
aged thirty-nine. 





